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AUCTIONS IN LONDON.—No, II. 


Tue numerous divisions into which the general] busi- 
ness of Selling by Auction has separated in the metro- 
polis, afford noticeable illustration of extraordinary 
iiagnitude. The connoisseur in pictures and prints, 
goes his rounds regularly through one series of rooms, 
where little else ever meets his eyes; the book-collector 
has his spevial haunts where the diffusion of know- 
ledge through the agency of folio, quarto, octavo, and 
duodecimo is alone cared for ; the book-publisher has 
not unfrequently his private ‘ Trade Sale, where, after 
an excellent dinner given to them at some first-rate 
hotel, the booksellers discuss, over their wine and 
dessert, the commercial merit of the last new volume 
of poems, fiction, or history; furniture occupies the 
principal attention of a third class of auctioneers, 
carriages and horses of a fourth ; whilst, greatest of all, 
there are some—the mighty ones of the calling—who 
hardly condescend to guide any less important pro- 
perty than estates, Jeasehcld, copyhold, or freehold, 
through all the eventful stages of ‘Going,’ ‘Going,’ 
‘Going,’ to the final ‘Gone,’ so expressively signified 
by the abrupt conclusive tap of the potent hammer. 
Another and still‘more striking, becatise more pal- 
pable evidence of the greatness of our metropolitan 
auctions, presents an exactly opposite characteristic : 
at ‘Garraway’s, and at the ‘ Mart,’ Bartholomew Lane, 
the two most famous auction-places in London, it is the 
concentration of business that arrests the stranger’s at- 
tention, he is astonished there at the immense number, 
ammount, and he pe of sales of property of all kinds 
that take place in them. Let us avail ourselves of a 
rief glance at the two. And first we will step into 
Change Alley, dark, narrow, and full of short turnings, 
lined on each side with dingy-looking shops or dun- 
geon offices, but not the less a region of thorough 
Tomance. if indeed the realities enacted here did not 
surpass the wildest dreams of man’s imagination ; this 
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alley was what we may call the local home of the 
great South-Sea Bubble. And a terrible picture of it 
is preserved to us in Swift’s writings, where, likening 
the alley itself to a gulf in those very seas from whence 
such wnsummed treasures were to be obtained, he 
says— 
4 “Subscribers here by thousands float, 
And jostle one another down ; 
Each paddling in his leaky boat, 
And here they fish for gold, and drown 
Now buried in the depths below, 
Now mounted up to heaven again, 
They reel and stagger to and fro, 
At their wit’s end, like drunken men. 
Meantime, secure on Garraway cliffs, 
A savage race, by shipwrecks fed, 
Lie waiting for the foundered skiffs, 
And strip the bodies of the dead.” 


The alley has experienced little outward change 
since the period here referred to; the old shops have 
here and there put on new faces, but the thoroughfare 
is as narrow as ever; Garraway’s still flourishes in a 
kind of immortal youth, though distinguished by more 
oe commercial objects than that of accommo- 
dating lookers-on, while, in typical language, they 
‘strip the bodies of the dead,” it is now, with one ex- 
ception (the Mart), the place where the greatest num- 
ber of important metropolitan sales occur. The sale- 
rooms on the upper floor of the building present no- 
thing remarkable, but the coffee-room below has a 
most primitive and peculiar aspect. Not all the win- 
dows of the extensive range that surround) the greater 
part of the Jong, low, broad room, serve to do more 
than just give sufficient light to the preparer of the 
dainty sandwiches, or to the enjoyers of the same, who 
are walking about plate in hand, or standing opposite 
the immense fire, with its pairs of Titan-like coffee- 
. resting on a kind of battlement in front. And 

it observed, they ave proud here of the reputation 
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of Garraway's, and fully conscious of the responsibilities 
that reputation has conferred on the successors of the 
illustrious founder, even in the humble matter of sand- 
wiches, than which nothing can be better, unless it 
be indeed the glass of porter that should always ac- 
company them. 

The Auction Mart is a very different looking place. 
Of its exterior we need not speak, since the cut de-4 
scribes it sufficiently. On entering, we find ourselves 
in a handsome and large saloon, with a noble stair- 
case ascending in front from the farther end, offices 
on either side partially covered with printed bills of 
sales by auction, houses to let, and similar matters, 
and above which appear curious little dark gal- 
leries, to which we ascend by doors just within the 
entrance. These doors and galleries are connected with 
sundry small offices, occupied mostly y solicitors and 
brokers, although originally intended for auctioneers. 
But that was an idea belonging to the palmy time of 
the Auction Mart, when it was calculated that great 
profits would accrue to the proprietors from the erection 
of the building. This took place in 1808, and for a time 
the most sanguine anticipations were exceeded ; on the 
26th of December, 1809, a single 50/. share was worth 
165/.10s.; now the same is worth about 25/., and the 

rice has been as low as 17/7. This unfortunate result, 

owever, appears to have been mainly owing to an un- 
necessary expenditure; the building alone, independent 
of fittings up, furniture, &c., cost 42,000/., or as much, 
we understand, as the neighbouring Mansion-house. 
Then these fittings up were, in some respects at least, 
on an absurdly extravagant scale ; a part of the wall at 
the top of the great staircase, forming a long horizon- 
tal strip of windows, was filled up by three pieces of 
plate-glass, costing each about 60/.; and which were 
afterwards broken by some accident—a slight settle- 





ment of the wall, we believe. The joint-stock now 
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engaged, and writes his name in the compartment set 
apart to such room. Before we ascend the Staircase, 
there are one or two other features of the ground floor 
demanding notice. The side doors leading upward to 
the quaint-looking galleries already mentioned lead also 
downwards to an humble coffee-room, a kind of tap in the 
basement, and where, if you grope about long enough, 
ou wil] find sundry offices and a poulterer’s shop in 
ull business. though without the aid of candles it 
would evidently be impossible to tell flesh from fowl] 
in such a place in the lightest day. But the more ex- 
traordinary part of the business is that these cellar- 
offices should have been so much in request during the 
temporary flush of the Mart’s prosperity as to let for 
sums that we feel reluctant to mention, though ob- 
tained from excellent authority; we have been in- 
formed that they were let, at the period in question, at 
rents of 70/. and 80/. a-year each! The coffee-room 
proper is entered by a door in the saloon under the 
great staircase, and forms a Jarge room where refresh- 
ments of all kinds are provided for the use of the 
visitors to the mart, including of course all persons 
that think proper to come. As we ascend the stair- 
case, an inscription in the window informs us that 
“ The sales commence immediately on ringing the bell.” 
The rooms are admirably adapted for their purpose, 
and at once handsomely and conveniently fitted up. 
A series of low mahogany tables with benches exten 
through the centre of the room, and up to (at one 
end) the enclosed and raised space like a judge’s bench, 
which forms the auctioneer’: sacred domain, and in 
the middle of which, raised on high, stand his chair 
and desk. Everything indeed wears such a com- 
fortable aspect, that one could fancy the days of Queen 
Anne had returned again; we look round almost ex- 
ting to see some dowager enter with a lap-dog under 
Ser arm, or some mincing beau with his “clouded 


comprises one thousand and eighty shares of 50/. each, | cane.” The picture-rooms are on the upper story, and 


two hundred of which are in the 
trustees of the building, to 
similar contingencies. The directors are among the 
most eminent of the London auctioneers. 

Even as we pause in the hall to look around us, the 
systematic arrangements for the management of the 
business of the mart, that meet the eye, convey a 
forcible impression of the extent of that business. 
First, there are tables of general information, where, 
for instance, we learn if any property recently adver- 
tised for sale by auction has been previously disposed 
of by private contract, or if any announced sales have 
been postponed or countermanded. Next the eye falls 
upon the tables that show us the sales of to-day, and 
in what part of the building they will be carried on. 
Lastly, in the centre, raised on high, is a small six- 
sided frame, each side headed with the name of one of 
the days of the week ; consequently, if you want to see 
what. sales occur on the next Friday, you look at the 
“Friday” side. But that is notall. Each side is di- 
vided again horizontally into seven portions, marked 
A, B, C, &c., referring to the seven principal rooms 
of the Mart, in which auctions take shes; so that we 
see at once not only on what days of the week, but 
also in what rooms sales will take place. Thus, next 
Friday, we perceive one gentleman is going to sell 
various leasehold estates in the room B, upper floor ; 
another, pictures and effects in the neighbouring room 
D; a third, pinks, piccotees, and carnations in the 
room C, on the first or principal floor. The arrange- 
ments preliminary to this announcement are very 
simple. The auctioneer goes to the secretary, is shown 
the book for the ensuing week, constructed on a similar 
principle to the frame above described, turns to the 





page which refers to the day he has selected, and there 
chooses the room he likes best of those not already 


ssion of the | admirably lighted from above. With so many advan- 
rovide for repairs and | tages, direct and iadirect, attending sales in the Mart, 


it is not to be wondered at that noaril all the most 
eminent auctioneers hold sales frequently in its rooms, 
and that some sell there only. All the property sold 
by order of the Courts of Chancery in any public sale- 
room in London is also especially directed to be sold at 
the Mart. It is of course impossible to give any useful 
statistical view of the amount of the transactions here 
within any given time, for this among other reasons— 
that an immense amount of property, after being 
exposed for sale and having failed to reach an ade- 
quate price, is bought in, and then disposed of 
privately. , 

There are various other points that might be men- 
tioned in connection with the Mart, such, for instance, 
as its various arrangements for the collection and 
registration of information that may be useful to those 
who attend it; but a feature of more general interest 
is that referred to under the head “ Arbitrations” in 
the little printed pamphlet issued by the directors 
when the establishment first commenced operations ; 
and with an extract from the pages of that publication 
we conclude (reserving for another opportunity a notice 
of the most interesting of London auctions, Tatter- 
sall’s). The passage in question states:—*“ The con- 
venience which the Auction Mart sses, from its 
contiguity to the principal theatres of commerce, may 
be embraced for every purpose which will not intrude 
upon the decorum indispensable to be observed ina 
building devoted to business of importance. Solicitors, 
arbitrators, committees, meetings of creditors, and 
others of a general and public kind, will find accom- 
modation adapted to their respective pursuits ; and it 
is particularly wished that the Mart should be consi- 
dered as a respectable resort, not only upon such affairs 
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as are immediately connected with the institution, but 
upon any other concerns which require private and 
tranquil discussion.” 





THE PRODUCE OF THE CHERRY. 


Tue cherry is remarkable for the number of favourite 
beverages prepared from it. But there are also other 
roducts which give it a claim to our attention. 

The cherry-tree, in a wild state, is found in all the 
countries of central Europe, as well as in many parts 
of Russia and Norway; likewise in some parts of 
Africa and Asia. Indeed it has been supposed by some 
writers that Asia is the ia 4g of this tree ; though 
others dispute the opinion. The cultivated cherry is 
supposed to have been introduced into England by the 
Romans ; and it is also conjectured that Kent was the 
county where a cherry-orchard was first planted, and 
where the fruit has ever since been reared in high per- 
fection. In France the tree has been so much prized, 
as supplying food to the poor, that a law was passed in 
1669, commanding the preservation of all cherry-trees 
in the royal forests. “The consequence of this was,” 
says Mr. Loudon, “ that the forests became so full of 
fruit-trees, that there was no longer room for the 
underwood ; when, as usual, going to the other ex- 
treme, al! the fruit-trees were cut down, except such 
young ones as were included among the number of 
standard saplings required by the law to be left to secure 
a supply of timber. This measure, Bosc remarks, 
was a great calamity for the poor, who, during several 
months of the year, lived either directly or indirectly 
on the — of the mérisier (cherry-tree). Soup 
made of the fruit, with a little bread and a little butter, 
was the common nourishment of the wood-cutters and 
the charcoal-burners of the forest during the winter. 
At present, he says (writing in 1819), the fruit is 
wanting, and they have nothing to supply its place. 
The few cherries which they can gather from the re- 
maining trees are eaten on the spot or sold to make 
liqueurs.” 

The different kinds of cherry have, as may be sup- 
posed, different degrees of fitness for useful applica- 
tion. With respect to the wood, that of the wild cherry 
(Cerasus Campestris) is most valued. It is firm, strong, 
close-grained, and of a reddish colour ; and yet soft and 
easily worked. Being susceptible of receiving a fine 
polish, it is used as a veneer for various articles of 
cabinet furniture, as wel] as for musical instruments, 
and for turnery-ware, especially in France, where 
mahogany is not so much used for such purposes as in 
England. The colour is increased in brilliancy and 
depth of hue by steeping it for a day or two’in lime- 
water, and polishing it immediately after the steeping: 
this process is said to prevent the tints from fading by 
the action of the sun. In some parts of France, where 
the tree grows very plentifully, the wood is used for 
various purposes by the common carpenter; and in 
other parts of the same country it is used for wine- 
casks, which are believed to imbibe from the wood a 
quality favourable to the flavour of the wine. In some 
modes of growth, the tree yields strong straight shoots 
which make excellent hop-poles, vine-poles, and hoops 
for casks. When used for fire-wood, it must have 
been recently cut down, as it acquires by age a rotten- 
ness which makes it smouider like tinder, rather than 
burn like wood. 

The bark of the cherry-tree is composed of four 
layers, two hard and fibrous, and two soft and spongy. 

wo of these yield a yellow dye, and also a substitute 
for cinchona in medicine. The tree yields also a gum, 
Which, according to Hasselquist, sustained alive on one 
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months; they took a little of the gum into their 
mouths, and allowed it to remain there till dissolved. 
The leaves of the cherry are a favourite food with many 
animals; and they are also used in flavouring liqueurs 
and custards. 

It is, however, for the fruit and its produce that the 
tree is most valued. So greatly is the fruit relished in 
most countries, that both holidays and government 
regulations are made with express reference to it. 
Thus, in some parts of Cambridgeshire, on a particular 
Monday at the season when the cherries are ripe, num- 
bers of people go for a holiday to the cherry-orchards, 
and pay sixpence for permission to eat as much fruit as 
they like. At other places a similar practice exists, 
without reference to any particular day. :In Lambeth 
there was a place of public entertainment called the 
Cherry Gardens, probably so called from having the 
fruit consumed on the spot during the season. A 
rural féte takes place in France at the time of the 
ripening of the cherry. ‘There are in Western Ger- 
many avenues of cherry-trees many days’ journey 
in extent, from Strasburg to Munich. hese ave- 
nues were planted under the auspices of the respec- 
tive governments, not only for shading travellers, 
but for their refreshment also; for all persons are 
allowed to partake of the cherries, on condition of not 
injuring the trees; but the main crop of fruit when 
ripe is gathered by the respective proprietors of the 
land on which it grows. There is a pleasing example 
furnished in those countries of a sense of honour on 
the part of those who are thus generously cared for by 
the government: if a proprietor wishes to preserve 
the fruit of any particular tree to himself, he ties a 
wisp of straw to a conspicuous part of one of the 
branches ; and this symbol is always respected by the 
passing traveller, who avoids this tree while helping 
himself to fruit. 

The fruit of the cherry, unless eaten as it comes from 
the tree, is almost always used in the preparation of 
some kind of drink; but in some cases it is prepared 
in another form. In France, the soft-flesh cherries 
are dried -by exposure to the sun, or in a moderately 
heated oven. ey are preserved in a somewhat 
similar way in some parts of Germany and Russia; 
and occasionally preserves, marmalades, lozenges, and 
other kinds of confectionary are made from them. 
From the kernels an oil may be obtained, which is used 
as a substitute for bitter almonds in creams, sugar- 
plums, and other preparations. 

In the northern parts of Germany, the use of Kirsch- 
wasser (cherry-water) is very prevalent. The drink 
is pleasant and innocuous, and is provided at public 
gardens, somewhat analogous to our tea-gardens : when 
the labours of the day are over, a working-man takes 
his wife and children to one of these gardens on fine 
summer evenings, where they join in little amusements 
going forward, partake of the favourite kirschwasser 
(which is sold at a very iow price), and return home at 
an early hour. 

In Gill's ‘Technological Repository,’ the following is 
given as the mode of making kirschwasser in the Black 
Forest:—* When the cherries are ripe, they are 
gathered carefully one by one with the hand, rejecting 
those which are over-ripe, those which have separated 
from the stalk, and those which are in any degree rot- 
ten or damaged. A large quantity being thus col- 
lected, they are freed from the stalks, and crushed in 
a wicker basket made a little concave, and placed over 
a tub rather smaller than the basket; and the juice, 
expressed by the bruising, falls into the tub. One- 
fourth part of the pulpy residue is mixed with the 
juice, placed in a cask, covered, and allowed to fer- 
ment. When the fermentation is complete, the cask is 





Occasion a hundred men during a siege for nearly two 


uncovered, and the fermented liquid is eo off by 
° 
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a cock at the bottom into a basin. From thence it is 
conveyed to an alembic, or still, which, as a means of 
preserving the purity of the flavour in the liquor, is in 
the best manufactories made of tin; and the distilla- 
tion goes on till a certain recognised strength is pro- 
duced. When properly made, it leaves the still in the 
most limpid and colourless state, and is preserved in 
stone vessels or bottles to prevent it from receiving 
any tinge. Of the qualities of this liquor, it is said 
that ‘when the kirschwasser is well made it has no 
acrid or empyreumatic flavour ; and when old, it is not 
only pleasant to drink, but it possesses also the valuable 
property of helping the digestion, and warming the 
stomach by its spirit. Physicians recommend this 
liqueur in indigestion, and as a preservative against 
certain maladies. Experiments, a thousand times re- 
peated, have proved that fruits are preserved in brandy ; 
whereas they are decomposed and mollified in the 
kirschwasser. The valuable qualities which it is known 
this liqueur sses, beyond contradiction, increase 
the interest which every one must feel in seeing that 
it is prepared with every possible care, not only to free 
it from the ill taste which it is well known it too often 
possesses, but also (and which is more important) from 
the deleterious principle which it contains when not 
carefully made.” 

In a communication to one of the volumes of the 
‘ Gardener's Magazine,’ a mode is described of making 
kirschwasser “ as good as the Swiss kirschwasser.” The 
instructions are, to bruise the fruit, kernels, and pulp 
in a wooden tub or mortar, and add to every twenty 
pints of bruised fruit five pints of water, and two pints 
of Gueneteres brandy ; the liquor is squeezed from the 
mixture, and the distillation then goes on: but a little 
confusion in the description leaves it doubtful whether 
all, some, or none of the residue is put into the still 
with the liquor. 

Among the other liquors prepared from cherries, 
cherry-brandy is perhaps the best known in England. 
Black cherries are used for this purpose. A bottle is 
half filled with them, filled up with brandy of spirits, 
and allowed to remain a month or two, when it is 
considered fit for use, Sugar is generally used to 
sweeten it. 

In Russia cherry-wine is made by crushing sixty or 
seventy pounds of cherries in a tub, so that the stones 
become broken with the pulp; and then adding a 
pound or two of honey, a all quantity of brandy or 
wine, and a little yeast. When this mixture has been al- 
lowed to ferment, it is cleared of the yeast and poured 
into kegs or bottles, and then slanad in a cool cellar. 
Wine and brandy are sometimes omitted, and a greater 
quantity of honey used in lieu of them. 

and Maraschino are two other beverages pre- 
pared from cherries. The former is made at Grenoble 
from a large black cherry ; and indeed both of them 
may serve to illustrate the nature of the drinks which 
the French call by the general name of liqueurs. These 
liqueurs are palatable spirituous drinks, composed of 
water, alcohol, sugar, and some aromatic infusion ex- 
tracted from fruits or seed. According to the propor- 
tions in which these several ingredients are combined, 
pap, qe puts on one of three forms—a ratafia or eau, 
an oil, or acréme. Thus, in anise-water, eau-de-noyau, 
cherry-ratafia, apricot-ratafia, &c., the sugar, the alco- 
hol, and the aromatic extract are in small proportions 
with respect to the water. When the sugar and the 
alcohol are in somewhat larger proportion in the 
pit it assumes the name of an oil, such as the oil 
of aniseed. When the preparation is of the highest 
and finest quality, it becomes a créme, or superfine 
hqueur, such as maraschino, Dantzic water, &e. So 
far as respects our present subject, then, ratafia and 
maraschino may be considered two different qualities 
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of liqueurs prepared from the cherry; the one simple 
and watery, the other rich and highly flavoured. 

Mr. Loudon, while speaking of maraschino, says, 
“The kind of cherry preferred for this purpose isa 
small acid fruit, called marasca, which abounds in 
the north of Italy, at Trieste, and in Dalmatia. That 
of Zara, in Dalmatia, is considered the best. All the 
fruit employed in making the Dalmatian maraschino 
is cultivated within twenty miles of this city, at the 
foot of the mountain Clyssa, between Spalatro and Al- 
missa, on the side of a hill planted with vines. The 
chief difference between the preparation of this liqueur 
and kirschwasser consists in mixing the mass of bruised 
cherries with honey ; and ra or fine sugar is added 
to the spirit after it is distilled. The genuine maras- 
chino is.as difficult to be met with as genuine Tokay; 
the greater part of that which is sold as such being no- 
thing more than kirschwasser mixed with water and 
honey, or water and sugar. The marasca cherry has 
been cultivated in France with a view to the manufac- 
tory of this liqueur in that country; and it has been 
said that it may be made just as good from the com- 
mon wild black cherry. It is also said that in Dal- 
matia the leaves of the tree are made use of in order 
to give the peculiar aroma which is so much esteemed 
in the maraschino ; and that this perfume may be in- 
creased to any extent desired, by mixing the leaves of 
the cerasiis mahaleb, the perfumed cherry, with the 
fruit of the marasca, or even the common gean (black 
cherry) before distillation.” 





Labour.—An acre of land that bears here twenty bushels of 
wheat, another in America which, with the same husbandry, 
would do the like, are, without doubt, of the same natural in- 
trinsic value (utility). But yet, the benefit that mankind 
receives from the one in a year is worth five pounds, and from 
the other possibly not worth a penny, if all the profit an Indian 
received from it were to be valued and sold here; at least, I 
may truly say, not qigth. “Tis labour, then, which puts the 
greatest part of value apon land, without which it would scarcely 
be worth anything. "Tis to that we owe the greatest part of all 
its useful products; for all that the straw, bran, bread, of that 
acre of wheat is more worth than the product of an acre of as 
good land which lies waste, is all the effect of labour. For ‘tis 
not barely the ploughman’s pains, the reaper’s and thresher's 
toil, and the baker's sweat that are to be counted into the bread 
we eat; the labour of those who broke the oxen, who digged and 
wrought the iron and stones, who felled and framed the timber 
about the plough, mill, oven, or any other utensils, which area 
vast number, requisite to this corn, from its being seed to be 
sown to its being made bread, must all be charged on the 
account of Jabour and received as an effect of that: nature and 
the earth furnishing only the most worthless materials as in 
themselves. “T'would be a strange catalogue of things that in- 
dustry provided and made use of about every loaf of bread, be- 
fore it came to our use, if we could trace them. Iron, wood, 
leather, barks, timber, stone, bricks, coals, lime, cloth, dyeing, 
drugs, pitch, tar, masts, ropes, and all the materials made use of 
in the ship that brought away the commodities made use of by 
any of the workmen to avy part of the work; all which ‘twould 
be almost impossible, at least too long, to reckon up.—Locke on 
Civil Government, 


The Jungle.—The term jungle is very ill-understood by Euro- 
pean readers, who generally associate it with uninhabited forests 
and almost impenetrable thickets; whereas all the desert and 
uncultivated parts of India, whether covered with wood or 
merely suffered to run waste, are styled jungles; and jungle- 
wallah is a term indiscriminately applied to a wild cat or toa 
gentleman who has been quartered for a considerable period in 
some desolate part of the country. Persous who are attached to 
very small stations in remote placés, or who reside in solitary 
houses surrounded only by the Pabitations of the natives, are said 





to be living in the jungles. —Aiss Roberts's Scenes in Hindostan, 
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(Group of Crow, Sioux, and Pawnee Indians, in the Costumes of their Tribes, reclining in front of a Crow Wigwam.] 


VILLAGES OF NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Tue above cut is from an original drawing by Mr. 
Catlin, a native of the United States, who has proba- 
bly seen more of the native tribes of Narth America 
than any other white man. His very interesting 
North American Museum, which was recently exhi- 
bited in London, was collected during an intercourse 
of upwards of seven years with nearly fifty different 
tribes. A more complete view of the life and habits 
of a people was never before presented to the eye. We 
have already (Nos. 181 and 183) given an account of 
the general state of the native tribes of America when 
the country was first settled by Europeans, and have 
noticed the present circumstances of some of the 
tribes. Nothing apparently can arrest the destruction 
of uncivilized races of men when their territory is in- 
vaded by the civilized. The ploughman and the hun- 
ter have interests so different, that either the one or 
the other must prevail; and all experience has shown 
that when the cultivator has once taken his stand, there 
he will maintain his conquest over the soil. Mr. Cat- 
lin informs us that out of the 400,000 red men in North 
America three-fourths are dependent for food on the 
herds of buffalo on the western side of the Alleghanies, 
and he expresses an opinion that in eight or ten years 
these animals will have become so scarce that it will 
be difficult for the tribes to find the means of subsist- 
ence. Indeed so various are the uses of the buffalo to 
the Indians, that any great diminution in the number of 
these animals must have considerable effect upon their 
habits, and render it necessary for them to devise new 
means of supplying many of their wants. Mr. Catlin 
says :—“ The robes of the animals are worn by the 
Indians, instead of blankets; their skins, when tanned, 
are used as coverings for their lodges and for their beds ; 
undressed, they are used for constructing canoes, for 
saddles, bridles, halters, Jassos, and thongs. The horns 
are shaped into ladles and spoons; the brains are used 





for dressing the skins ; their bones are used for saddle- 


trees, for war-clubs, and scrapers for graining the 
robes. Their sinews are used for strings and backs to 
their bows, for thread to string their beads and sew 
their dresses. The feet of the animals are boiled, with 
their hoofs, for glue, with which they fasten their 
arrow-points and use for various purposes. The hair 
from the head and shoulders, which is long, is twisted 
and braided into halters, and the tail is used for a fly- 
brush.” 

The Oneidas, Iroquois, Senecas, and Onondagas, 
who inhabited that portion of the continent which is 
now covered with cities and thriving settlements, are 
now little more than historical names, as these power- 
ful tribes have disappeared. Civilization swept them 
away, because it communicated to them only its vices 
and diseases. Even within the last six years a very 
interesting tribe, the Mandans, has become extinct 
through the ravages of the small-1 ox. When Mr. Cat- 
lin visited them they had two y: :ages about two miles 
from each other, containing about one thousand souls 
each. When the disease was first introduced among 
them, the Mandans were surrounded by several war- 
parties of the Sioux, and they were therefore confined 
closely to their villages. The disorder was so malig- 
nant that many died a few hours after being attacked. 
The accounts given to Mr. Catlin state, that so slight 
were the hopes of the poor people when once attacked, 
that “ nearly half of them destroyed themselves with 
their knives or guns, or by leaping head-foremost from 
a thirty-foot ledge of rocks in front of their village.” 
The chief, a man who d in an eminent degree 
all the virtues of the savage, recovered from the attack. 
‘* He sat in his wigwam and watched every one of his 
family die about him, his wives and his little children ; 
when he walked round the village and wept over the 
fina] destruction of his tribe,—his warriors al] Jaid low. 
Returning to his lodge, he laid his family in a pile and 
covered them with several robes; and, wrapping 
one round himself, went out upon a hil] at a little dis- 
tance, where he remained several days, determined to 
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starve himself to death. Here he remained till the 
sixth day, when he had just strength enough to creep 
back to his village and enter his own wigwam. Then 
lying down by the side of his family, he perished of 
hunger, on the ninth day after he had first left it.” 

To return, however, to the subject of the cut. “The 
Crows,” Mr. Catlin says, “ make the most beautiful 
Jodges of any of the North American tribes.” The ex- 
terior consists of buffalo hides sewed together, and 
sometimes dressed as white as linen. They are pic- 
turesquely ornamented with porcupine quills, fringed 
with scalp-locks, and gaily —- Perhaps there is on 
one side a picture of the Great Spirit and on the op- 

yosite side one of the Evil Spirit. In some as many as 
forty men can dine, and the height of those of the 
better sort is twenty-five feet. It is supported by about 
thirty poles of pine-wood. The Sioux construct their 
lodges in asimilar manner. The manner in which the 
wigwams of a whole village, consisting perhaps of six 
hundred habitations, are simultaneously struck is a 
very singular scene. The chief sends his runners or 
criers through the village to give a notice of his inten- 
tion to march in a few hours, and the hour fixed upon. 
In the meantime preparations are making, and as soon 
as the lodge of the chief is seen flapping in the wind, 
from some of the poles having been taken down, the 
example is followed ery In a few moments the 
chief's lodge is levelled with the ground, and imme- 
diately all the other wigwams are struck. The horses 
and dogs are then loaded in the following manner :— 
“The poles of a lodge are divided into two bundles, 
and the small ends of each are fastened upon the 
shoulders of a horse, Jeaving the butt ends to drag on 
the ground on either side. Just behind the horse a 
brace or pole is tied across, which keeps the poles in 
their proper places. The lodge or tent, which is rolled 
up, and also numerous other articles of household and 
domestic furniture, are placed on the poles behind 
the horse and upon his back, and on the top of all 
two, three, and even sometimes four women and chil- 
dren. Each one of these horses has a conductress, who 
sometimes walks before and leads him with a tremen- 
dous pack upon her back. In this way five or six hun- 
dred wigwams, with all their furniture, may be seen 
drawn out for miles, creeping over the grass-covered 
sma and three times that number of men, on good 

orses, strolling in front or on the flank, and in some 
tribes in the rear. At least five times that number of 
dogs fall into the rank, and follow in the train and 
company of the women; and every cur of them who is 
large enough, and not too cunning to be enslaved, is 
encumbered with a sort of sledge on which he drags his 
load—a part of the household goods and furniture of 
the lodge to which he belongs.” 

One of the Mandan villages which Mr. Catlin visited 
was admirably selected on an angle of land forty or 
fifty feet above the bed of a river, so that the base of 
the angle towards the town was the only part requiring 
protection, the two sides being flanked by the river, 
with its banks of nearly solid rock. The base was de- 
fended by a stockade of timbers of a foot or more in 
diameter, and eighteen feet high, at sufficient distances 
to admit of the defenders discharging their weapons 
between them. The ditch, of three or four feet in 
depth, was on the inward side of the village. The 
lodges were closely grouped together, with just room 
enough to walk or ride between them. They were all 
of a circular form, and from forty to sixty feet in dia- 
meter, and within were neat and comfortable. The 
walls were firmly constructed with timbers of eight or 
nine inches in diameter, and six feet high, standing 
closely together, and supported on the outside by an 
embankment of mud. Then resting on these timbers 
were as many more, each about twenty-five feet in 
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height, which were inclined at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, leaving an aperture at the apex of three or 
four feet wide for a chimney and a skylight. The 
roof is supported by timbers in the interior of the 
lodge. Outside, the roof is covered with a mat of 
willow boughs of half a foot or more in thickness, on 
which earth is spread to the depth of two or three feet, 
which is covered with a clay that soon hardens and 
becomes impervious to water. The top of the lodge is 
the grand lounge of the whole family in pleasant 
weather. But only an eye-witness can describe the 
scenes which an Indian village presents. Mr. Catlin, 
speaking of this Mandan village, says—* The groups of 
lodges around me present a very curious appearance. 
On the tops are to be seen groups standing and re- 
clining ; stern warriors, like statues, standing in dig- 
nified groups, wrapped in their a robes, with 
their heads decked and plumed with quills of the war- 
eagle, extending their long arms to the east or the west, 


to the scenes of their battles, which they are recounting | 


over to each other. In another direction are wooing 
lovers, the swain playing on his simpie lute. On other 
lodges, and beyond them, groups are engaged in games 
of the ‘mocassin’ or the ‘platter.. Some are to be 
seen manufacturing robes and dresses, and others, 
fatigued with amusements or occupations, have 
stretched their limbs to enjoy the luxury ef sleep 
while basking in the sun. Besides the groups of the 
living, there are on the roofs of the lodges buffaloes’ 
skulls, skin canoes, pots and pottery, sledges; and, 
suspended on poles, erected some twenty feet above 
the doors of their wigwams, are displayed in a pleasant 
day the scalps of warriors preserved as trophies. In 
other parts are raised on poles the warrivrs’ pure and 
whitened shields and quivers, with medicine-bags 
attached ; and here and there a sacrifice of red cloth 
or other costly stuff offered up to the Great Spirit over 
the door of some benignant chief.” Contiguous to the 
village are a hundred scaffolds, each consisting of four 
upright posts, on which their dead are placed in their 
best costume. : 

The Comanchees make their wigwams of long prairie- 
gra:s thatched over poles, which are fastened in the 
ground and bent in at the —- giving them from a dis- 
tance the appearance of bee-hives. Where the buffaloes 
are numerous, skins are the materials employed ; and 
in all cases the difference of style or material is the re- 
sult of natural causes, just as formerly in the woodland 
parts of England timber dwellings prevailed, while in 
the champaign other materials were used; and as the 
traveller in a Jong day's journey will pass through dis- 
tricts where the cottages (the truest criterion) are in 
one tract thatched, in the next perhaps covered with 
tiles, in another with blue slate, and in a fourth witha 
slate of quite another kind. 





MONEY-TOKENS AND SIEGE-PIECES. 


THE real value of money, considered merely as a repre- 
sentative of all other marketable values, involves con- 
siderations of niuch difficulty in reference to certain 
points in political economy, principally from the pre- 
valence of an idea that money and wealth are the same 
thing—that money is the object which all desire, instead 
of merely the means for obtaining that object. Without 
touching on these nice and complicated inquiries, how- 
ever, there are a few details which may serve to illus- 
trate the value of money, simply as a medium of ex- 
change, by showing the inconvenience resulting from 
a deficiency of it, even when poverty is not the cause 
of this deficiency. 

So long as we have metallic coins varying in value 
from one pound to one farthing, we can regulate the 
quantities of the commodities purchased with great 
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nicety, by paying in coins of greater or less value. But 
if the coins issued by the government were of but few 
denominations—if, for example, there were none of 
lower value than a shilling, we should soon find retail 
trade thrown into the utmost confusion, and indeed 
almost annihilated, even if there were an ample supply 
of larger coins; because, if a purchaser had no coin 80 
small in value as the quantity of the article which he 
wished to purchase, he main have to buy on credit, 
or purchase more than he wanted, or arrange with 
some third party to make joint purchases. The state 
of things in Ireland at the commencement of George 
the Second’s reign will illustrate this point. At that 
period the scarcity of silver coins was so great, that 
those who employed workmen of any kind continued 
to employ them until their wages amounted to a double 
pistole or a moidore (which were the gold coins most 
prevalent at that time in Ireland). These coins were 
paid to a body of workmen, who then adjourned to an 
alehouse or a brandy-shop, and divided the money 
amongst themselves as they best could. As it was 
impossible to effect this division without silver, they 
had to pay a premium, amounting to tenpence or a 
shilling, for changing one of the gold coins for silver, 
besides spending another portion of their money at the 
alehouse. 

Whenever such a state of things occurs, the shop- 
keepers and manufacturers have always been desirous 
of issuing money-tokens, that is, pieces of copper or of 
silver, stamped with some device, and exchangeable at 
their shops as fractional parts of larger coins, so as to 
serve all the purpeses of money. It is always deemed 
dangerous to allow the privilege of coinage to pass out 
of the hands of the government; and the prevalence of 
this custom shows how annoying a deficiency of small 
coinage is felt to be. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. private tokens were 
used to supply the want of silver coins; and the Earl 
of Surrey, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was obliged to 
sue to be recalled on account of the obstruction to his 
proceedings by reason of the deficiency of circulating 
medium. By the reign of Elizabeth, the use of private 
tokens for money, which were stamped by inferior 
tradesmen, such as grocers, vintners, chandlers, and 
bakers, had grown to such an extent as to be a subject 
of frequent complaint. They were made of lead, tin, 
latten (a mixed metal of copper and zinc), and even of 
leather. Of these coarse materials were formed farth- 
ings and halfpence, which brought discredit on the 
general coinage of the country,.and at the same time 
inflicted a loss on the poor, since these tokens could 
only be received at the shop from whence they had 
been first issued. It seemed to be a deficiency in the 
smaller coins, such as halfpence and farthings, that led 
to the issue of these tokens; and proposals were made 
to the government to strike legal farthings.,. It was 
first suggested to form them of mixed silver and copper 
—then of silver only—then of copper only; and an 
order was issued prohibiting the circulation of trades- 
men's tokens. But it does not appear that the plans 
of the government were carried out, for no farthings 
were issued. A sort of medium measure was however 
adopted, whereby important cities or corporations were 
allowed to issue tokens, although individuals could not. 
Thus, the queen granted a licence to the city of Bristol 
to coin tokens, which were made of copper, with a 
ship on one side, and C B on the other. They were 
current in and near that city, for the purchase of small 
articles. 

By the time of James the First the inconvenience 
resulting from a deficiency of small coinage was again 
much felt. Private traders, finding themselves unable 
to carry on their business without smaller money than 
the legal coins, were driven by necessity to provide 





something to supply the deficiency ; and, accordingly, 
they adopted the practice of coining farthing-tokens in 
lead. In 1613 a proclamation was issued ordering the 
cessation of this custom. It commenced with an 
acknowledgment, that “in times past some toleration 
had existed in the realm of tokens of lead, commonly 
known by the name of farthing-tokens, to pass between 
vintners, tapsters, chandlers, bakers, and other like 
tradesmen, and their customers; whereby such small 
portions and quantities of things vendible, as the 
necessity and use, especially of the poorer sort of 
people, oftentimes required, might be conveniently 
bought and sold, without enforcement to buy more 
ware than would serve for their use and occasion.” 
But it was objected, that as these tokens had not 
general currency throughout the country, poor pur- 
chasers were, to a great extent, at the mercy of the 
shopkeepers. It was estimated that there were in 
London three thousand persons who issued leaden farth- 
ing-tokens, to the average amount of 5/. a year each. 
To remedy the evil, the king granted a licence to Lord 
Harrington, for three years, to coin copper farthings 
for general use throughout the kingdom, it being 
optional to the public to make use of these coins or 
not. The people entertained some distrust of these 
new farthings, and took them very slowly, although 
facilities were offered for exchanging silver for farth- 
ings in different parts of England. There was a profit 
to be gained by Lord Harrington by the issue of the 
farthings, and this probably tended to create a dislike 
to the scheme. In 1616 it was again found that the 
tradesmen issued their own tokens, and great com- 
plaints and frequent proclamations were made. 

In the reign of Charles the Second, various persons, 
in nearly all the cities and towns throughout Ireland, 
were in the habit of striking brass and copper tokens 
in great number, with such stamps as they pleased ; 
these they vended for a penny each in exchange, under 
pretence that, when they were called in or decried, the 
persons who uttered them would receive them back 
again at the rates for which they had been issued. So 
gross was the fraud thus effected, that the issuers 
received nearly twenty shillings in good silver coin 
for as many tokens as did not cost them more than 
twenty pence; and before the time came for these 
tokens to be exchanged, the issuers kept out of the 
way, and the poor people suffered the loss. A procla- 
mation was Resins issued, prohibiting the making 
of such tokens, or the circulation of them, if made. 
Both in England and in Ireland, however, there was 
so much profit to be made in various ways by the issue 
of money-tokens, that the government experienced the 
utmost difficulty in suppressing the system. A farth- 
ing-office was established in London, where facilities 
were afforded for obtaining legal farthings ; and severe 
punishments were threatened to those who used tokens: 
so that at length, as the people generally had no reason 
to distrust legal farthings if issued by the government 
in a proper manner, the issuers gradually relinquished 
a system which had its origin in convenience, and was 
kept up afterwards by fraud. 

ut in Ireland the march of improvement was, as it 
has always been, more tardy. The government, instead 
of issuing halfpence and farthings, gave a patent for so 
doing to Sir Thomas Armstrong, who made it a source 
of profit; he was authorized to enter any house or any 
ship in search of counterfeit coins ; and his coins were 
declared a legal tender, and bound to be taken to the 
value of five shillings in every hundred pounds. This 
system appears to have continued for some time, and 
to have been niade a source of patronage. In the time 
of George II., as we have before observed, silver was 
so scarce in Ireland as to lead to great losses on the 
part of the working men; in many cases they really 
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had not silver or copper to purchase their small wares, 
although they might have a gold coin, and were forced 
to pay an extra price for their commodities as a means of 
obtaining change. The smaller ccins of wopher were also 
scarce ; and manufacturers were often obliged to pay 
their men with tallies, or tokens, in card, signed upon 
the back, to be afterwards exchanged for money ; while 
at the same time counterfeit coins, called raps, were in 
circulation, made of such bad metal that what passed 
for a halfpenny was not worth half a farthing. A 
Mr. Wood received a patent for coining halfperce and 
farthings for fourteen years, by which it was estimated 
that he would clear about 6000/.a year. This plan was 
attacked most fiercely by Dean Swift, even from the 
pulpit, and the passions of the people became thereby 
so roused, that, after many investigations and pro- 
clamations, the government induced Mr. Wood to 
abandon his patent altogether. The scarcity of small 
change still continued ; and the issue of copper and 
silver tokens for smal] sums took place extensively. 
Mr. Maculla, a brazier of Dublin, suggested a plan 
for issuing tokens fur the whole kingdom ; Dean Swift 
(who was then extremely popular in Ireland) promul- 
gated another; and all, as it would appear, because 
the government would not allow to Ireland the privi- 
lege of having a mint of her own. 

Without going farther into details, it may be suf- 
ficient to have thus explained the general causes which 
led to the isstting of money-tokens. It has always been 
occasioned by a deficient supply of small coins, or else 
by a dislike on the part of the people to the circum- 
stances under which coins have been issued.- During 
the last war, when so much specie was drained from 
the kingdom in various “aa tradesmen’s tokens were 
issued in a great -—_ nglish towns, each having 
currency within a very limited circle ; but since that 
= the coinages have been aot leak frequent to 

eep up a supply of stnall change ; and thus the same 
coin is equally curretit in every part of the kingdom, 
one of the great advantages attending a national cur- 
rency. 

Siege-pieces are only another name for a particular 
kind of money-token, which was prevalent during the 
troubles of the Commonwealth. When the king was 
driven about from town to town, and besieged in one 
castle after another, his treasury soon became ex- 
hausted, and his faithful adherents gave up their gold 
and silver plate, to be made into substitutes for coin. 
These smal pieces were called siege-pieces, or money 
of necessity, and were formed with a rudeness corre- 
sponding with the haste in which they were issued. 

ey Were in many cases simply rude masses of plate, 
clipped off, stamped with some hastily-formed device, 
and even retaining in certain instances the mouldings 
of the salvers from which they had been cut. Some of 
these pieces are stamped with the name of the castle 
wherein they were struck, but there are various others 
which only bear an imperfect representation of the 
place. The frequent removals of the king to various 
parts of the kingdom obliged him to establish severa} 
mints, at the cities and towns of London, York, Oxford, 
Worcester, Edinburgh, Dublin, Exeter, Cork, Chester, 
Carlisle, Aberystwith, Colchester, Newark, Pontefract, 
Shrewsbury, Scarborough, and other places. 

It was about the year 1642 that this system com- 
menced, when Charles I., by seizing a quantity of 
bullion which had been deposited in the Mint by some 
Spanish merchants, and by a debasement of the silver 
coin to one-fourth of its vaiue, had hastened the arrival 
of his own troubles and difficulties. In January of 
that year the royal family were so straitened for 
er Og the queen was débliged to coin or sell her 
7 ld plate for the supply of common necessaries. 
the breach between the king and the parliament 
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became irreconcilable, both parties endeavoured to 
Secure money for carrying on the contest. The par- 
liament, besides eight per cent. for all money sent into 
them, offered to receive family plate at its full value, 
with an additional one shilling per ounce for the work- 
manship that had been bestowed on the articles; and 
at the same time.made ah ordinance for assessing all 
those who should not contribute according to their 
ability. The king sent forth a counter-proclamation, 
calling on his subjects to assist him, and threatening 
with the kingly power all those who sent in plate to 
the parliament. Whether it was that the parliament 
offered high terms, or that the general ecXasperation 
against the king was great, the quantity of plate sent 
in was immense, and gave rise to many satirical 
remarks, of which the following formed part of a 
poem published at the time :— 
“ And now, my Lord, since you have London left, 

Where merchants’ wives dine cheap, and as cheap sup, 

Whiere fools themselves have of their plate bereft, 

And sigh and drink in the coarse pewter cup, 

Where's not a silver spoon left, not that given then 

When the first cockney was made Christian : 

No, not a bodkin, pincase ; all they send, 

Or carry all, whatever they can hap on, 

E’en to the pretty picktooth, whose each end 

Oft purged the relics of continual capon. 

Nothing must stay behind, nothing must tarry, 

No, not the ring by which dear Joan took Harry.” 


Meanwhile the universities and many private indi- 
viduals came forward to assist the king with plate. 
The heads of most of the colleges sent him word that 
they had a good deal of plate which was at his service. 
The plate was sent to the king at Nottingham, and he 
sent secret orders to the officers of the Mint to repair 
thither to coin the plate ; but the parliament forestalled 
him, and forbade the officers to obey him; so that the 
king had to use the plate in small pieces, or to rudely 
coin it into any form most convenient. After the 
battle of Edge Hill, the colleges sent to the king 
nearly all their remaining plate, for a similar purpose. 
A proclamation was-issued by the king’s government 
in Ireland, calling on the inkibitants of Dubiin to send 
in plate at a certain rate per ounce ; this they did toa 
considerable extent, and the plate so produced was 
hastily formed into rude coins, stamped either with 
the current value or with the weight. Repeated in- 
stances are recorded as having occurred about that 
period, of the English ee having given up their 
family plate to the king; and when this occurred at 
the times of his greatest difficulty, he had neither time 
nor convenience for converting it into coined o— 
and therefore had it merely cut into pieces, and rudely 
stamped into what obtained the name of stege-pteces. 


Log-hguses in Kamichatka.—A jourta of this sort is generally 
a frame of timber put into a square hole, four or five feet deep; 
and within the frame a quantity of stakes are set close together, 
inclining a little inwards, and the earth thrown against them. 
The stakes are Jeft round on the outside, but hewed within, and 
the top is framed over in the same manver, and is arched and 
supported by stanchions. In the centre of the roof is a square 
hole that serves the double purpose of a door and a chimney, the 
inhabitants passing i or out by means of a piece of timber 
placed against the edge of the hole, with notches cut in it to 
receive the feet—a miserable substitute fora ladder. The top 
and sides are covered without with a quantity of earth, and 
sodded. At one end there isa large hole with a stopper to it, 
which is opened when the oven is heating, to force the smoke out 
at the door. When once heated, and the stopper closed, jourtas 
are warmer than most wooden houses, and were it not for the 
smoke, that is excessive, they would be comfurtable winter dwell- 
ings. They are mace of various sizes and descriptions; 
some of them that have floors are really decent, and bear some- 
thing the appearance of a house under ground.— Dobell’s Travels 
in Ramtchatha and Siberia, 





